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WHAT IS EXPONENT II? 


The purpose of Exponent II is to provide a forum for Mormon women to share 
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transparency ties all three layers together in contrasting depth. 
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TRIBUTE 

HEATHER CANNON: 
EXPONENT Il FOUNDING 
MOTHER 


Ancient civilizations mastered the technique of representing their lives two-dimensionally, as evidenced in their 
cave paintings and relief sculptures. While recognizably capturing the goings-on of their societies, they began 


their life experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange ue Sel ig nor a ace i ay defined. ye Teves) these aE CE pobre: a it 

: ; ; ambiguity due to the removal of context created by the passage of time. | use representational figures in the same 
allows us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. way: as vehicles through which to study color and line while referencing the world they depict. | begin with a 
Our common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- sanded layer of National Geographic pages that lay a foundation rich with texture and subdued colors. Next, | build a 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this paper as a living framework of geometric and organic line that both organizes the texture and provides a skeletal structure to support 
history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. the culminating coat. Washes of acrylic paint build to produce a matrix of collaborating colors, while the varying 
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This Fall issue was almost off to press when the church posted 
updated policies on same-sex marriage and children of parents in 
same-sex relationships on November 5, 2015. Although handbook 
clarification was not unexpected in connection to the recent 
United States Supreme Court ruling, the extent and detail of the 
shifts were surprising, with additions redefining apostasy and 
eligibility for church ordinances. Particularly hard for some were 
the restrictions given to the children of LGBTQ unions, restrictions 
that, although similar to those for polygamous marriages, are 

not in place for the children of heterosexual “sinners.” The 
response has been wide and divisive in both social and 
formal media. As editors, we are sensitive to the 
impact this news may have to our readers and 


want to speak to it in a timely way. 


Exponent IT is a vibrant community that 
spans members who are devout and 
active in the day to day, to those 
who attend but are struggling, 
to those who perhaps grew up 
Mormon or identify culturally 
as Mormon but who are not 
currently involved. Our 
strength as an organization 
has always been in our 
inclusive and supportive 
approach to each 
individual spiritual 
journey. Therefore we 
embrace the differences 

in the collective reactions. 
For some, these changes may 
not affect their experience or 
may match their beliefs. Others 
feel confused and will depend on 
their faith and time to adjust. There 
are many who will be directly affected 
or have loved ones who will be, and 
for them, the news of these changes are 
incredibly painful. Their relationship with the i _ 
Church may be altered and this brings heartbreak oN 


and mourning. 


Often we react to these differences with judgment, which only 
heightens our sense of alienation. There are many stories in this 
issue by women who are actively seeking meaning for themselves 
and their community, sharing themes of grief, challenge, and 
personal power. We did not anticipate how relevant these common 
threads would be and yet, as we found ourselves basking in the 
beautiful writing, crying with the authors at how hard life can be, 


we realized how each unique voice combined in harmony, bringing 


PANDORA BREWER & MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


together experiences that beckon, break our hearts, offer truth and 


give us hope in defining our own way. 


Anne Wunderli’s essay, “Like Dragons Did They Fight” describes 
her navigating a loving response to her daughter’s coming out as 
LGBTQ—first alone, then together with her daughter and family, 


and eventually with a community of fierce and like-minded 


“mamas.” Terra Bowles and Kate Cummings write about searching 


for spiritual meaning in the aftermath of loss in their essays, “La 


nbd Limpia Con Coy” and, “What Flows Away.” Terra goes on literal 
rae. 


and cultural journeys as she looks for healing “magic.” 
Ped Kate looks with a grieving lens deep into her own 
Ld ae religious beliefs. Kyra Neipp Krakos brings 


ae, oN 4 an honest and very personal perspective to 
in her Sacrament talk, “Mean Girls.” 


It also a critical time to acknowledge 
M4 4, women who are promoting their 
own change and capturing the 
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em of Mormon Feminism: Essential 
ah Writings: Joanna Brooks, 

*&.. Hannah Wheelwright, and 
+4 Rachel Hunt Steenblik. 

*, Complementing this 

ee celebration of scholarship is 
Sn an exploration into the visual 


creative process with our 
: © »° Artist Spotlight on Maddison 
“sq Colvin, interviewed by our Art 
4 Editor, Page Turner. Andrea 
Mahoney’s account of her pioneer 
family’s trek across the plains is 
both hilarious and insightful, as we all 
sometimes imagine that our real life story 


* is not quite exciting enough. 


As editors, we would like to reinforce Exponent II's 
mission to share all women’s stories. We invite essays 
that share faith, joy and struggle across a wide spectrum of 
belief. It is when we feel the most alone that communities like ours 
become most important—whether through publishing articles, 
calling each other on the phone, or speaking out and supporting 
women, no matter where they are. We encourage each of us to 
listen, read, and hold one another’s hearts carefully and with 
respect. We stand for each member of our Exponent II family—gay, 
straight, married, single, parent, child—our family, as defined by 


inclusiveness and charitable love for one another’s stories. 
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, individual mourning and communal support 
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WHAT 
FLOWS 


AWAY 


I spent this spring waiting for death to 


KATE MELDAU CUMMINGS 


come. I waited for death to arrive in the 
same way I had waited on the arrival of 
a family member long absent. My whole 
family did. We were on the lookout. We 
called each other back and forth, chatting 
about this and that, and then I or they 
would ask, Do you know when...? Did 
the doctor think that...? and we would trail 
off, not quite sure what to ask, but we knew, 
had known the whole conversation what we 
were searching for. Our mind’s eyes were 
trained toward the farthest horizon, that 
rippling edge of the future just beyond 
our comprehension. We had glimpsed 
it. We knew it was coming. The signs 
accumulated like dust kicked up off a dirt 
road, growing into a steadily larger cloud 
hanging in the air. Death would soon arrive. 


When she had been diagnosed, we were all 

hopeful. She was young. She was healthy. 

She was a nutritionist with a keen sense of 

self discipline. If anyone could fight off the 

cancer, she could. And she did. The tumor that 

had blossomed in her breast was removed with 
surgery and chemo. We rejoiced and thanked 

modern medicine and good fortune and I, a 
believer among agnostics and atheists, secretly 
and sincerely thanked God. 


A few months later the cancer returned and 
metastasized, spreading through her body 
and growing at a voracious rate. It filled 
her abdomen, making breathing difficult 
and eating impossible. She didn’t want 
to talk about it. She wanted to talk 
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about “normal” things. She wanted to live as much as possible some trace of her, some treasured bit of her soul left behind and ugly sobbing on the jogging trail and in the school pick-up line, 


Birthing, aging, and dying are not 


easy in our Western culture. We have 
ew surviving traditions or cultural 


observations to respect these pivotal, 


soul wrenching moments. From m 


emple experience, | felt that God 


ould have it another way. There is 
an opportunity to cultivate spiritual 


abilities and religious practices that 


for as long as she could. She went to work on her dreams. She dwelling inside me. this was definitely not one of my best of times. But I had hope 
finished a hexagonal quilt. She completed reading all 47 novels 
written by Anthony Trollope and started on Wilkie Collins. She 


renovated her house and put it on the market, preparing for a 


that God would bless my mourning with comfort. 
In Central America the rock is often limestone, which dissolves, 
making it easier for the water to percolate and flow into large As the endowment session began I prayed that God would 


move to a place “close to nature.” But she began to tire quickly. subterranean rivers that carve ever-larger corridors and chasms. give me some assurance that souls were eternal, that my loved 


There were trips to the hospital. There was overwhelming pain. I began to dream of those caverns. At night in my sleep, I one’s soul was eternal, that she was OK. I felt my mind slide 


She went on hospice. Her body started to fail. wandered through that dimly lit underworld. Narrow passages away from my prayer as I proceeded through the ceremony. My 


led to ever-expanding rooms which widened into cathedral- attention settled on the temple clothing. I looked at each piece. I 
We continued our wait. The days grew warmer, the air thickened vaulted caverns, so vast their floors and ceilings fell into the 
impenetrably distant darkness. I had known her love had filled 


me, but those massive spaces echoed in testimony to the size of 


watched as men and women carefully fit each layer of promise 
with humidity. The heat intensified and the pressure built. and blessing around themselves. God adorned each covenant 
The sky hung heavy with anticipation. On the first day of June maker completely. For all the discussion of separate spiritual 
massive thunder clouds rolled in and the sky began to rip itself abilities and duties of men and women, I watched the emblems 
apart. The house shook with the rumble of thunder. My kids and 


I stood at the window, transfixed at the violence of the storm. 


the love I had lost. But there was no piece of her soul, no echo 
of her remaining. The walls and chambers were carved by her of God’s power bestowed on everyone, matching piece by piece. 


shape and movement through my life, but where she had been The crowning garment, the covering for our heads, took different 


Rain pelted the glass and the water blurred our view. Spring was there was only a penetrating emptiness. She was gone. forms. As a woman I wore a veil. 


washing away. Summer had arrived. I thought of John Muir’s 


ould support and console ourselves 


words: Awake, I felt a need to find the same vaulted spaces that Ihave found it difficult to disassociate the Mormon veil with the 


“Nature is ever at work building and pulling down, creating and 
destroying, keeping everything whirling and flowing, allowing 
no rest but in rhythmical motion, chasing everything in endless 


song out of one beautiful form into another.” 


That night the call came. 


hile | had watched death’s 


approach and anticipated its arrival, 


| was shocked at its presence. Grief 


lled me and began to flow through 


It seeped into all the places her soul had intertwined and upheld 


- ssamine. Her absence was unbearable. I found myself searching 


desperately for her. I followed the flow of grief down into the 
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ed spaces to explore. I had hoped I would find, 
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of m being. I knew there were hollows, gaping holes, 


continued to fill my dreams. I wanted to go sit in a place that 
was vast and large and open to heaven. It was irrational, but I 
thought, maybe conscious, I could find what my unconscious 
could not: some piece of her. I climbed a mountain and sat on top 
of it. | walked through domed museums. I descended slinking 
escalators into the great pits of the Metro. Those spaces resonated 
but remained palpably empty. 


It was time to stop looking for broken pieces. When the body 
fails, do souls break apart? Do they shatter into thousands 

of little pieces? The emptiness was emphatic: No. There was 
nothing left to find. Her soul wasn’t broken like her body, it was 
gone. She had been adamant that she would no longer exist after 
death. Was it wrong to hope otherwise? Was it wrong to hope 
that rather than dissolving into oblivion, she had gone to another 
place? 


I poured through the scriptures. I pondered. I prayed. In an 
attempt at faith, I decided to come before God in the temple 
and ask for the solace that had eluded me. It wasn’t without 


trepidation that I approached the temple. often found the ~ 


temple challenging at the best of times. Given my recent bouts of 
= Ve. 


veil many women are obligated to wear as a form of modesty or 
self obliteration. In the temple that day, I noticed we wear our 
veil only when we pray, only when we attempt to connect and 
see beyond one realm of existence into another. The veil we wear 
is a veil, the same as the larger veils we reference in our theology. 
It is symbolic of the bounds between realms, between our mortal 
world and spiritual worlds. God’s endowment gives women a 
power associated not only with these boundary places but in 
extending our comprehension beyond one realm of existence into 


another. 


I left the temple thinking what work God would have me do 
with this endowment. As Muir attested, “nature,” this mortal 
existence, is forever moving everyone from one beautiful form 
to another. I thought of friends, faithful women, that spoke of 
sensing individuals that yearned to come into mortality and 
be born. I knew other friends who felt the desires of souls that 
had passed and wished to be known and their temple work 
completed. Here and now there were so many of us growing 
and maturing and longing for assistance to change, for eternal 


‘perspective to give our lives direction and meaning. 


and our loved ones in our transitions. 


Weeks later, we sat rocking on the water, the great currents of 
the ocean sweeping around us. As she requested, she would be 
buried at sea in the same spot as her father. It was time to escort 
her on, time to recognize and salute her leaving. We talked of 
her life, her generous love, her incredible will that had allowed 
her to hang on for so long. Then we sat silently, no one moving, 
everyone crying. No one was ready to let her go, but it was time. 
I lifted her ashes. I thought of her body that had held her life and 
failed so much sooner than she was ready. I held her remains 
and then as best as I was able, feeling a power beyond my own, I 
reached beyond the veil to offer a blessing to her soul. 


Kate Meldau Cummings was raised in South Carolina and now lives in 
Maryland with her husband, three kids, and a whole lot of plants. 


NOTES: 


+ Muir, John. “Yosemite National Park,’ Atlantic Monthly, August 
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LIKE 
DRAGONS 
DID THEY 

FIGHT 


Back in the early 2000s, I served in a public affairs calling. One 
day the regional public affairs person sent an email around to 

the regional PA reps, bishops, and stake presidents with a link 

to a pro-LGBTQ website. She said, “We need to organize in 
opposition to this group. If we don’t move quickly The Gays 

will have the advantage.” I responded to the entire group that 

I thought her communication was offensive, that I didn’t know 
how many LGBTQ families the general authorities knew but that 
I had worked with several LGBTQ colleagues who had wonderful 
families of their own. I said we need to be very careful in our 
choices about how to communicate about issues and people with 
whom we may disagree. Although I hadn’t heard the word “ally” 
in the context of marginalized populations, I believed myself to be 
a compassionate supporter of the movement. 


That experience came back to me years later as I struggled 

to accept the reality that our daughter, Hannah, was not 
heterosexual. I recognized in that moment that my advocacy 

for the LGBTQ community, when I had no skin in the game, 

was a very different thing than having our daughter come out 

to us. I felt at the time that she was making a choice to be non- 
heterosexual and I believed that choice would result in her 
unhappiness. More than that, I feared she would leave the church. 


ANNE WUNDERLI 


MOSIAH 20:11 


Hannah was 15 when she called me one day from school. I 
remember the setting vividly. It was a sunny day and I was in 
my car about to leave one meeting and head to another. I turned 
the car off when I saw Hannah’s name pop up on my phone. 
When she began to talk, I picked up immediately on the panic in 
her voice, but it took her a few minutes to come clean: she had 
gotten in a fight with a friend (a fellow Mia Maid), and this was 
especially distressing because they were, well, dating. She said, 
“Beth and I think we’re in love.” I wasn’t prepared to hear this 
declaration, but I stayed calm. I comforted her, while at the same 
time telling her I didn’t think she was a lesbian and that they 
were both too young to know for sure. She had been interested in 
boys—she’d even had a boyfriend. It must be a phase, I thought. 
They were just confused. Although they dated surreptitiously in 
high school, I lived in denial. Thus began a very rocky several 
years in terms of honest communication between us. 


The ensuing years were interspersed with mourning. I cried about 
the loss of my dreams and hopes for Hannah that aligned with 
what I'd been taught. My association with the church magnified 
my anxiety and guilt over Hannah. Lessons and talks about 
eternal families, children serving missions, etc. were impossible 

to sit through. Occasional negative comments about anything 


outside the nuclear family—being single, being divorced, being 
gay—set my teeth on edge. But I was also very sad to think 
that perhaps some failing of mine might have led to her being 
uninterested in men. I fixated on what now seem very strange 
things: 


e Ishould have dressed her in jeans and not sweatpants 
when she was in elementary school 

e Ishould have encouraged her to participate in team 
sports 

¢ Maybe Lhad loved her too much or too little or not in the 
right way 

e [had worked outside the home 

¢ Our family home evenings weren’t consistent and 
weren't always very good 

e Thadn’t taken her to Women’s Conference 

e [hadn’t sent her to Youth Conference 

e Thad complained about the Young Women’s program 


Hannah attended college in Utah. During one of my trips to visit 
her she formally came out to me as being somewhere on the 
Kinsey scale, but not heterosexual (she decries labels). We were 

in the car and had pulled over to the side of the road to talk. I’m 
not sure what it was about cars and conversations, but that setting 
seemed to promote big declarations and discussions. I asked her 
to tell me what she loved about her girlfriend. I don’t know where 
that question originated. I think in part it was because I wanted 

to love the people and the things she loved. But it was also in part 
an effort to understand how women loving each other was similar 
to or different from the relationship I had with my husband. 

Her answer reminded me of every other girl or young woman 

in love—or of me when I fell in love. She said her girlfriend was 
loyal, unfailingly generous and kind. They had important things 
in common and laughed a lot. I said that if she loved this young 
woman then I was sure I would love her, too. I think that was a 
healing moment in our relationship and one that I was grateful 
for, even if I was still in turmoil about her future as a member of 
the church. Although Hannah’s relationship with this woman 
eventually ended, I have continued to be grateful for that moment 
when I understood my daughter’s feelings. 


After graduating from college, Hannah moved home. She 
reconnected with Beth, and they soon announced their desire to 
marry. We were very happy for them and I became determined 
to do all I could to ensure they had a great wedding day. In the 
days leading up to the marriage and reception there was much 
to be done and I worried I wouldn’t be able to pull it off. We live 
thousands of miles from family and I didn’t want to ask any of 
them to come and help. I knew some were, at best, conflicted 
and, at worst, antagonistic to LGBT issues. Although I knew 
several women in our Relief Society who could work magic on 
a reception like the one we were planning, I didn’t want to take 
the chance of awkward silences or drama. I was reluctant to have 
anyone else involved other than Beth’s family. Beth’s mother, 
Mary Ann, and I had planned to meet one night to work on 


wedding stuff. Unbeknown to me she invited our ward Relief 
Society sisters to my home to help iron, glue gun, and assemble. 
When I learned they were coming I was anxious. I didn’t know 
what the group’s collective reaction would be. The night arrived 
and about ten women came. Some were clearly uncomfortable 
with the idea of two women marrying, but others were joyful. I 
was delighted they came and appreciated experiencing with them 
the same community I thought many other mothers had enjoyed 
when planning a son’s or daughter’s wedding. 


My husband was granted a one-day license to perform the 
ceremony. He urged them to love and care for each other; he 
reminded them that they came from parents who had strong 
marriages and that was a tradition they could carry forward. 
We held a reception for them in a seaside community. It was all 
lovely. 


During the time when Hannah and Beth were forming a family, I 
continued to struggle to process this new reality. While I’d come 
a long way in my thinking, the cognitive dissonance with the 


church was continuing to build. With that came more anger. 


Painting of Anne and her daughter Hannah in 1987 by Kevin Hawkes 
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I felt increasingly that the church 
created a false dichotomy of loyalty 


to family & loyalty to a faith tradition. 


| was angry at the church’s lack of 
responsiveness to the Mormon LGBTQ 
community & their families and allies. 


For some support, and to learn more about other LGBTQ 
individuals in the church, I joined several Facebook groups. It was 
through online communities that I learned about Mama Dragons. 
When I found them, I loved them immediately. They got me, they 
got each other. They got my daughter and I got their kids. 


The Mama Dragons group has come to feel like home to me. I 
started engaging with them online and later I met them in person 
at a summer retreat in Utah. Although many of us hadn’t met face 
to face, we greeted each other with enthusiastic hugs. Our time 
was spent in many one-on-one and small-group conversations in 
which we each shared our stories. 


Meeting all of these (mostly) Mormon mothers, who were in the 
same boat I was, helped make me feel whole. My life and sanity 
have been saved as I have learned from these women how to find 
my own joy and peace through this difficult process of evolution. 
Their mission statement is the perfect summation of my own 
experience with them: 


Mama Dragons exist to inspire and empower mothers. 
We actively promote healthy, loving, and supportive environments 
for mothers of LGBTQIA children. 
We celebrate, educate, protect, and provide the love and 
support families need to survive and thrive. 
Our goal is to embrace one another, so none need ever feel alone. 
We are a supportive group of mothers. 
We are shelter for our children. 
We are champions of faith, family, and LGBTQIA communities. 
We are sisters. We are Mama Dragons. 


I was excited about the Mama Dragon retreat, in part because I 
knew some of these women must have found a way to resolve 
the cognitive dissonance I felt so acutely. Some of them must 
have found a way to bridge the gap between what the church 
teaches as truth about LGBTQ+ people and what we as mothers 
have come to know as truth for our own children and families. 
Of course, once I was there I realized no one has it all figured out. 
Everyone had a story both similar to mine and uniquely their 
own. We talked about what was and was not working for us and 
for our families. We're all still wrestling in one way or another. 


All of this wrestling has had an impact on my feelings toward 
the institution of the church. I’ve despaired at the thoughtless, 
ill-informed comments made by leaders. I once felt that faith was 
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a rather benign concept—something intellectual to be understood, 
accepted and deployed. Now it weighs more heavily within 

me. I'd like to see the church carve out a place for all to worship 
together. The church should be a place where the love of Christ is 
exhibited to our LGBTQ children and to their parents. The church 
should be a place where parents can talk about all of our children, 
not just those who are “church approved.” I’m reminded of 

what a monk in the book The Beautiful Mystery, by Louise Penny, 
says when he talks to a police officer about having immediately 
destroyed a manuscript of Gregorian chants that took the monk 
years to copy: 


“The point is not to grow attached to things.” 

“But it must be painful.” 

“It is. But faith is often painful and joyous—two halves of a 
whole.” 


I feel that I have come to understand my own faith better as 

I’ve been able to examine it as two distinct parts. The point at 
which those two parts connect can be poignant. The pain and 
disappointment I feel toward the institution of the church presses 
up against the joy I feel about certain church teachings and 
concepts that I still hold dear. But I’ve reframed separation and 
now lean into the dissonance. I can be a proud Mama Dragon and 
support equality on all fronts, and I can also teach, give talks and 
serve in a church that I hope will embrace all of its members and 
make a place where we can all worship together. 


I have created a visualization exercise to help me relax when I am 
feeling particularly anxious about the church. This is the way I 
describe it: I have built a beach house on an incline near the shore. 
Way out on the horizon is an island and on that island is the 
church. I need to travel to the island on occasion, when I attend 
church or go to the temple, but I am also occasionally caught 
unawares in a riptide of emotion about church policy and practice 
or with the dissonance between that and those I love. In those 
moments I relax and let the waves pull me gently back to shore. 

I climb up the beach, through the sea grass and then up the steps 
to my front porch. I sit in a rocking chair and look out to sea. I 

can see the church shimmering far off into the distance and I feel 
peace. 


When I returned home in June from the Mama Dragons retreat, 
I couldn’t wait to talk to Hannah. Brimming with excitement 
and feeling elated, I told her I wanted to go to Boston Pride 
with her. She was surprised and delighted. At one point in 

our conversation, she said, “I’m so glad you found the Mama 
Dragons. I’ve never seen you as comfortable as you are now in 
your own skin.” There’s really no substitute for women in this 
group: not spouses, not other children, not parents, not well- 
meaning visiting teachers or friends. This is a unique sisterhood. 
I’m a Mama Dragon because I want to help other Mamas walk 
this path with as light a step as they are able. 


Anne Wunderli lives in Belmont, MA with her husband. She works at a 
human services organization that serves homeless and formerly homeless 
individuals. She loves mystery novels and autumn. 


LA LIMPIA 
COIN CUY 


I sat alone on the backless wooden bench, facing the closed door of the shamans office. The guinea pig, called cuy here in Ecuador, 


TERRA BOWLES 


shifted and turned in the woven plastic fiber sack precariously balanced on my lap. Its rapid heart rate pulsated against my thigh. It 
was larger than most cuy, almost the size of a cat, so I struggled and fumbled to keep control of its squirming heft. Two young women, 
dressed in the colorful skirts and shawls typical of the indigenous population of the region, sat on the other side of the corridor. I felt 
their gaze and heard their muffled giggles. A white woman was an unusual sight in this area, let alone one carrying a cuy ina sack. As 
I coolly tried to ignore them, I felt an intensifying and expanding sensation of heat in my lap. It took a few seconds to register what was 
happening. 
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“Shit!” I yelled and jumped up, extending the urine soaked sack 
as far away from me as possible. “Goddammit, that little f***er 
just peed on me!” I blurted before I could censor myself. 


The two women erupted in laughter. I danced around the puddle 
that accumulated on the floor, trying to dry the wet patch on 

my pants with crumbling scraps of tissue, as I wrestled with the 
writhing pink and blue striped bag dangling from my other hand. 


I was in Riobamba, a sedate, non touristy town in the 
mountainous highlands of Ecuador. I was there for several 

weeks to study Spanish and learn more about traditional medical 
practices by observing a local shaman. He evaluated each patient 
by taking a short history, then completed the same physical exam 
on each of them—touching the forehead, feeling pulses and 
looking at the tongue. Based on his findings, he made a diagnosis 
and formulated a personalized treatment plan which might 
include: a dark, foul smelling antibiotic tea, a mixture of six papas 
and five zanohorias for inflammation, or a cup of horse’s blood 

to treat anemia. The most potent remedy was that of la limpia 

or “the cleansing.” La limpia con cuy was the most powerful 
version of this healing ritual in which a shaman would vigorously 
rub a patient from head to toe with a guinea pig before killing, 
dissecting and examining the animal. Abnormalities found within 
the guinea pig not only corresponded to the patient’s diagnoses, 
but the patient was also cured because the guinea pig had literally 
extracted the maladies. 


| had asked the shaman if he would 

be willing to perform the ritual on me 
and he agreed. As far as he knew, I was 
simply a curious physician wanting to 
have a firsthand experience in medical 
anthropology. In truth, | was seeking 


It had been two years since my husband of twelve years slipped 


out the back door, without leaving a note, and never came back. 


Prior to this night, I was happy and under the illusion that we had 
a good marriage. So, when he left I was shocked, devastated, and 
left trying to come to terms with something I didn’t understand. 
Two years had passed and I was still consumed by the loss, still 
trying to make sense of something that defied all reason in my 


mind. 


EXPONENT II 


I had read self-help books, gone to counseling, taken 
antidepressants, shaved my head, climbed 20,000 foot peaks in 
the Andes and Himalayas, run marathons, and drank copious 
amounts of wine. Nothing worked. So, I was willing to forgo 
scientific skepticism, to yield to the power of belief, in hopes that I 
could finally rid myself of the grief that still afflicted me. Perhaps 


I needed a dose of ancient magic. 


It had been a long time since I was willing to surrender to 
something to which I could not apply a rational explanation. As 

a child raised in the Mormon church, I was brought up to believe 
that prayer, fasting, and the laying on of hands could heal the sick, 
alleviate suffering and even bring about miracles. Magic. But even 
at a young age, I started asking questions. Then I began to doubt. 
I remember when I was only 9 years old, sitting in a Primary class 
about the Word of Wisdom. The teacher read the passage about 
“hot drinks” being forbidden, which she then explained is why 
we don’t drink coffee or black tea. I raised my hand. 


“But I drink hot chocolate all the time and I like it really hot. Why 
is that OK? And my mom drinks herbal tea and it is really hot too. 
Why just coffee?” I asked. 


My teacher turned to me with a blank stare. She had no answer 
and my childlike curiosity was disgruntled. Thus was the 
beginning of my erosion of belief. A succession of unanswerable 
questions followed as I grew older and I tried to understand the 
religion in which I was raised, the religion that had shaped my 
vision of the world. I continued to seek answers. I wanted logical 
explanations. I wanted reason and clarity. So many things didn’t 
make sense to my developing intellectual mind. My analytical 
nature was not satisfied with the dismissive, pat response I 
repeatedly got to most of my inexplicable inquiries. “You just 
have to have faith. Only God knows all the answers.” But God, 

I thought, also gave me a brain with the ability and desire to 
think for myself. Blind faith was not an acceptable alternative. 


Eventually my discontent evolved into frustration and cynicism. 


When I entered college, academics and scholarly inquiry replaced 
aneed for religion. Science, philosophy, literature—these 
provided the inspiration and concrete answers I was searching 
for. During this period, I remember kneeling in prayer as I had 
so many times before, still clinging to the beliefs and habits of 
my childhood. Suddenly, all those years of waning conviction 
culminated in an overwhelming sense of futility in what I was 
doing, that there was no God listening to me or, at least, not the 
singular divine entity that had been ingrained in my psyche. I 
stood bolt upright and, in that instant, decided not to go back to 
church. 


Though I didn’t believe in the dogma of religion, there was 


still a part of me that wanted to believe in the spiritual, that 
there was something beyond just the physical realm, something 
deeper. I began to study Eastern religions and was particularly 
drawn to Buddhism and its focus on philosophic tenets rather 
than religiosity. I tried meditating and went to a few Buddhist 
retreats. I also heard the Dalai Lama speak. As he walked into 
the room I was overcome with a palpable and undeniable sense 
that I was in the presence of a holy man, someone who was a 
conduit to something beyond what I could see or intellectually 
define. I couldn’t explain it, but that feeling left an indelible 
mark. Years later, I thought about that moment while I worked 
with the shaman in Riombaba. I watched his patients and their 
fervent faith in his powers to heal. I too wanted to believe in the 
possibility. 


Elena, my Ecuadorian hostess, exuded excitement when I told her 
about my plans for a limpia. She eagerly offered to find just the 
right cuy for me. On the morning of my limpia, a man arrived at 
the house with a wriggling sack and abruptly handed it to me. 
Elena stood by, grinning with pride at the prized guinea pig she 
had procured. 


“Itis a very nice one. You have to have a fat one. Not a sickly, 
skinny one,” she said with her hands resting on her robust hips. 


I looked into the bag and was startled by the immense size of this 
fluffy, red and white creature. “Wow,” I said. “Are you sure it isn’t 
too big?” I asked with a hesitant smile. 


“No, no, no. The fatter it is, the more power. Bigger is better,” she 
nodded and patted my shoulder. 


I grasped the unwieldy bag with both hands and set off for my 


appointment with the shaman. 


As I continued to wait in the hallway with my urine soaked pants, 
I worried about the symbolic significance of my cuy peeing on 
me. It seemed a bad omen. The shaman’s door finally opened and 
he summoned me. He was a short, wizened old man, toothless, 
with a face weathered by years exposed to harsh high-altitude sun 
and wind. He peered at me over a narrow pair of reading glasses. 
He wore a leather jacket and a felt fedora hat, a European import 
that had become adopted and integrated into the traditional 
clothing. His small, dark office was austere with a simple wooden 
desk and chair and one bookshelf, which held neatly organized 
bottles of teas, lotions, and other unidentified liquids. We 
exchanged cursory pleasantries and I handed him the bag with 
the cuy in it. He took it, looked inside and furrowed his brow. He 
frowned at me, shaking his head vigorously. 


“No. No. No. Mas grande. Mas grande. Mas grande,” he grumbled. 


The guinea pig, as I feared, was too big, and he refused to use it. I 
had been uncomfortable with the idea of a poor, innocent animal 
sacrificing its life in the name of my cultural experimentation, 

so I didn’t argue when he rejected my blue-ribbon guinea pig. 

He agreed to proceed with a non-cuy limpia. I let him keep 

the guinea pig as a token of appreciation for performing the 
ceremony. I knew the cuy would still be killed, but at least it 
would feed his family for dinner. In addition to having sacred 


healing powers, cuy was a culinary delicacy. 


The shaman instructed me to undress. He lit several candles 
while I stood naked on a napkin-sized red mat in the center of 
the room, shifting my weight from foot to foot. He lit a crooked, 
cigar-shaped cigarette and exhaled clouds of tobacco smoke, then 
swirled the billows of smoke around me using large dried leaves. 
He rubbed an array of pungent smelling oils and lotions all over 
my bare-skinned body. 


“Medicinas muy buenas, muy fuertes,” he whispered in my ear. 


Very good medicines, very strong. 


He lit another large candle, motioned to me to cover my exposed 
pubic hair, and told me to close my eyes. He filled his mouth with 
alcohol and spewed fireballs at me, front and back. I couldn’t 
help but reel backwards as I felt the fire singe my eyelashes. He 
proceeded to wave various items over my body: condor feathers, 
magnets, a bell, and sticks. Before choosing which sticks to use 

he asked me if I was single or married. He chose different sticks 
when I told him I was single. He chanted throughout the whole 
process in his native Quichua language. When he wanted me to 
understand, he switched to Spanish. The shaman blessed me with 
good luck, happiness, peace, tranquility and good health. Other 
times he engaged in idle banter—how did I like Ecuador? How 
long was I planning to stay? The type of casual conversation two 
people might have over a cup of tea. After about 30 minutes, he 
gave me a hug, a kiss on the cheek, and told me to get dressed. 


As I walked back home, blissfully unencumbered by my guinea 
pig burden, I considered whether I felt unburdened in any other 
way. Had the sadness that weighed me down been purged, as 

I had hoped, left on the floor of that office, alongside the bag of 
cuy? Time would tell. The only thing I seemed to feel at that point 
was the damp stain of urine the guinea pig had left on my pants. I 
would stop by the market to pick up some detergent. Then, with a 


clean pair of pants, continue my search for magic. 


Terra Bowles is a physician living in Seattle, WA. Her work has taken her 
from rural emergency rooms to the jungles of the Congo and everything in 
between. She is happily married to a tall, Austrian midwife. 
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CULTURAL 
TRADITIONS 
IN THE 
CHURCH 


Mormonism is a religion, but it’s also a sub-culture. 

We eat recipes that are peculiar to our people, have 
special holidays we celebrate together, and participate 

in rituals and activities that are meaningful only to us. 

I have wonderful and strange memories of potlucks 

with casseroles and Jell-O; dressing up in a skirt, tennis 
shoes, and a bonnet to walk five miles through suburban 
Michigan on Pioneer Day; and sitting awed in a darkened 
basketball court / cultural hall as I watched our stake 
production of My Turn on Earth. 


Q.C. ¢ Orem, Utah 


Girls Camp is where I built the foundation of my testimony. It 
was always so wonderful to get away from the world and get 
into nature, where it’s easier to feel God around you. I went 

to camp at Mia Shalom in the Utah mountains—a beautiful 
setting, with just the right amount of infrastructure. It was also a 
great place to develop sisterhood. Not everyone has the kind of 
amazing ward I had growing up, but when we were all together, 
the social barriers that existed at home loosened and we became 
more united and loving. 


Eliza M. 


I grew up in Gainesville, Florida, and between sessions of 
General Conference my home ward would have these great 
potlucks. I think I enjoyed the potlucks more than the sessions, 
to be honest. This was significant to me coming from a family 
of immigrants and parents who were converts—church was our 
main community, so my family would make tons of Filipino food 
to bring to these potlucks as a way of getting to know people. 
These days, the remaining active members of my family watch 
General Conference from home, but we still make tons of food 
in between sessions. We're spread out all over the country but 
we all have the same habit of making and eating a lot of food in 
between sessions, even if we’re not together or really a part of 
our church community any more. 


EXPONENT | 


If you grew up in the church, 


what memories of cultural 
events have left a strong 
imprint on you? Which 
ones do you continue to 


celebrate as an adult? If you 
are aconvert, which of these 
rituals feel warm and home 


to you and which are just 


downright strange? If you've 
left the church, are there any 
cultural traditions that you 


continue to practice? 


Talso still play hymns on the piano because those were some of 
the first things I learned to play and I find comfort in a lot of the 
music. Maybe it’s the familiarity, but even playing something like 
“Popcorn Popping” an octave higher, or “I’ll Walk with You” has 
stress-relieving qualities that I can’t quite explain. 


Hannah Wheelwright ¢ Washington D.C. 


Pioneer trek, for sure. Even though I’m pretty sure I ate at least 

a gallon of dirt and dust while shoving that handcart around 

for three days, and even though I have major qualms about the 
event itself now that I’ve had time to reflect, I can’t deny that 

the experience of connecting with what my ancestors lived. I’ve 
never felt much of a connection to my pioneer ancestry except for 
that event, where I felt the spirit so strongly as I struggled and 
tried to do my own best with the circumstances. 


Even though my beliefs in deity have evolved and are continuing 
to evolve over time, I still find a lot of comfort in prayer. I pray 
to goodness, to justice, to the spirits of women who have passed, 
to desperation, to the refining fire of oppression and disunity, 

to hope, to love. I try to make it conscious, because my mind 
still, after all these years, flits the words “Dear Heavenly Father” 
across my mind many times a day when I go to center myself 
and express gratitude or make requests of the universe. But I 
love the act of taking a moment to seriously consider my place 
in that great expanse, to recognize my blessings, to focus on 
what I can change, and sometimes to simply dig inside myself 
to excavate the thoughts and frustrations that I haven’t allowed 


myself to breathe life into. I still hold onto this ritual. I also still 
sing the Mormon hymns all the time. I find myself preferring 
the ones that don’t talk about Mormon stuff, or talk about God 
less, but some of them that are God-heavy are still so meaningful 
to me for some reason. I still love “Lead Kindly Light,” “Be Still 
My Soul,” “Where Can I Turn for Peace?” and “Rock of Ages.” I 
find myself reaching for them, maybe just for their familiarity of 
my fervently faithful childhood, but it feels to me like they still 
facilitate my spiritual journey and help me translate from my 
native language of Mormonism to my new personal language 
that I’m still exploring every day. 


Chloe ¢ Salt Lake City, Utah 


My family left the church but we somewhat still practice FHE. 
Except we do it on Sundays and get to spend the whole day 
together. We still pray as an act of gratitude before dinner. This 
will be our first year without father’s blessings, which honestly 
were so uncomfortable for everyone. We all felt women should 
have the priesthood and I know my dad was just speaking from 
his heart, trying to comfort us. 


Christina Loken e Little Rock Arkansas 


The idea of girls and women coming together in the (sort of) 
wilderness, with no boys to make us feel like we needed to look 
pretty or put on airs. I found my peers the most authentic and 
most comfortable with themselves, aware of their own divinity, 
while at Girls Camp. 


Cynthia Mikesell ¢ Mona, Utah 


I haven’t attended church for several years. We've chosen to 
continue a semblance of Family Home Evening although it has 
been renamed Forced Family Fun. It usually includes a game 
or outing and it isn’t restricted to just Monday nights. I think it 


is important to spend time together as a family. There are some 
things that the church gets right. I love having everyone together 
laughing and engaged in enjoying one another’s company. I 
have some children that struggle to adapt to change and having 
a name for times when everyone in the family is expected to 
participate has been beneficial and brings us closer together. 


Laura Lopez ¢ Provo, Utah 


FHE was a reminder of what we did every Sunday before we 
converted to the LDS church, since it was the only day off my 
parents had and we didn’t have to go to school. We would spend 
time together, have a little family reunion, go out and eat, or see 
a movie. When the missionaries made us move it to Monday, we 
tried for a little bit but we couldn’t so we would still go to church 
and go out to eat after. My dad always told us never to feel bad 
about it. 


Debbie Perez ¢ Lynndyl, Utah 


I grew up in Lynndyl, Utah, a town of about 100 people, most of 
whom were my relatives. This was back in the day when each 
ward had to raise its own budget. Every year there would be 

a ward bazaar and pot luck. People would make things to be 
auctioned off at the bazaar and we would have an auction and 
potluck dinner. The kind of things auctioned off were usually 
cakes, pies, quilts, aprons, pot holders, and doo-dads like glass or 
plastic grape centerpieces. My mother always made tamale pie. I 
don’t miss the ward bazaar but I miss my mom’s tamale pie. 


Latisha Healey ¢ Santaquin, Utah 


I’ve left the church but have always planned to definitely hold 
FHE with my family when I have one of my own. I also continue 
to practice refraining from alcohol consumption, although I can’t 
really explain why I have stuck with that one. 


NEXT SISTERS SPEAK QUESTION: 
FOCUSING ON SCRIPTURAL WOMEN 


While there are stories of incredible women in the Bible, few are mentioned by name in the Book of Mormon or the Doctrine 
and Covenants. In addition, those few women in scripture are often side-lined or completely ignored in church Sunday School 


classes. 


Who is your favorite woman in scripture and why? Have you ever added women from 
the scriptures to your church lessons? Which overlooked woman in scripture do you 
wish we discussed more in church settings? What other strategies do you have to add 
women into religious conversations in Family Home Evening, Relief Society activities, 
or other settings? 


“Pioneer with Axe” by Rachel Farmer 
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PIONEER CHILDREN 


I don’t recall if it was New Beginnings, Young Women in 
Excellence, or some other event, but with every cycle of the 
seasons there seemed to be a call for a formal program held 
in the gym celebrating or rededicating our efforts in faith, 
knowledge, good works, and integrity. Followed by light 
refreshments. 


This time it was a pioneering, ancestry theme. Each girl took 
turns showing her family history quilt or pedigree chart to 

a room full of young women and their parents. Most of the 
projects were the culmination of many weeks of toil and were 
proudly shared. I was on the program to speak about my 
pioneer heritage. My grandmother had already done all the 
work and assembled a shelf of binders of information about 
our genealogy. I, however, thought all of those things were 
boring and decided to spice up the program. I began planning 
my talk after the opening hymn was sung, taking the best parts 
of other girls’ heritage and adapting them to my own saga. 


When you are a romantic and dramatic 14-year-old Mormon 
girl, you know the makings of a good pioneering story must 
include death, suffering, miracles, poverty, and injustices. 

In fact, in my pubesc-ing heart, tissues and tears were what 
really spoke sincerity during testimony sharing. How would 
people know that you were serious about the gospel and sufficiently 
thankful for your leaders if you didn’t cry at least a little? So | was 
committed to tell the best, weepiest pioneer tragedy of all time. 


As my tale started, my antecedents girded up their loins with 
fresh courage and faced dysentery, frostbite, amputation, 
ambush, heretics, regime change, broken handcarts, Martin’s 
Cove, Haun’s Mill, childbirth, marriages, and death. My 

story wended its way rife with plot twists and tragedy: the 
essentials, in my view, for forging a testimony. I would pause 
dramatically as if overcome with emotion while I tried to keep 
the plot free of holes. 1 would animate my voice and use my 
hands when I came to a particularly exciting part. Except all 


was not well with my tale. As a result of my religious fervor 


ANDREA MAHONEY 


and dramatic sensibilities, I had accidentally killed off every 
single person in my narrative. At this junction, I realized that 
perhaps I should have prepared or kept it simple. I had made 
my error well before anyone had reached Zion. There was no 
one left to be my ancestor. In a panic, I cut the story short and 
bore a tearful and grateful testimony for these pious, brave 
souls and sat down awkwardly. In my experience, Mormons 
are extraordinarily polite and don’t question a person’s faith- 
building stories, despite how outlandish they seem. This 
group was no different. No one called me out or questioned 
my history, aside from my embarrassed father, who had never 
been a romantic teenage girl and is as dramatic as a dictionary. 
Even he only whispered, “Are you about done?” and shook his 
head, then never spoke of it again. 


I wish my 14-year-old self had been more appreciative of the 
richness of my real pioneer history. My people were not the 
poorest or the deadest, but they were committed and faithful 
all the same. In fact, my great-great-grandmother lived to 

be dubbed the oldest living pioneer. The Deseret News wrote 
a piece on the flight she took in an airplane across the trail 
she had walked as a child. A few of the others had been the 
performers in and supporters of classic Mormon theater 
productions (aka road shows). I come by theatrics and drama 
honestly, but a testimony is not built from others’ faith and 
hardships, nor does it need to move a crowd to a revival-type 
excitement. My own testimony is small and weak at times, 
but it is more mine than any incredible experience had by my 
forefathers. 


However, those stories were not the ones I thought to tell the 
crowd on program night, especially when following Porter 
Rockwell’s great-grandchild and a really impressive scrap 
quilt. 


Andrea currently lives in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. She raises 
free-range children and chickens, homeschools, is delinquent in most 
homemaking duties, but is fully caught up on all her favorite television 
shows. 
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“Snowbuntings” 


MIRACLE OF THE GULLS 


POEM BY LINDSEY WEBB 


My parents explained to me the future darkening of the outside world 

in which God would appear as someone walking down from a mountain 

I remembered raising my head from the bath after testing my breath, the white tile looking purple and black, alternating red and blue 
or when I rubbed my eyes and saw a white door open from the back of my head 


the light comes from the top of the mountain and falls downward in a fast rain 


I found a limping gull near the seasonal lake and, though my father told me no, laid my hands on it 

the lake, even, worn shallow in parts like a garment 

at sunset looking out, all of it came floating in my eyes from both directions, the lake suddenly salt white, a perpendicular glare 
the valley expanding even after we turned our heads away 


the gull wandered away too, even after I had fallen down 


On a trip to the desert I try to scare my brother by telling him stories 

“T did not know you had a hand” 

clouds curl overhead like an ear and perceive us, sitting on a petrified dune: “she had a secret eye, right under her arm” 
a small but real memory 

what do I think is folded underneath us between solid strips 

what do I imagine when I hold my hand to the sandstone and picture vibrations extending away from me 


my agency? 


Lindsey Webb is an MFA candidate in poetry at University of Massachusetts Amherst. She was raised in Utah. 
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ARTIST FEATURE: SWwA?@Ns 


Interview by Page Turner 


Tell me what it is like to be a female Mormon artist. 


It’s interesting that I am a “female Mormon’ artist, because 
although it’s a very accurate thing to say, I don’t find my 

own identity manifesting itself very strongly in my work. 

My personality, certainly, my hand, and elements of my 
background—but I don’t think of myself as someone whose 
gender, sexuality, or body-in-the-world is terribly important 

to the work. I think of my work as the polar opposite of a 
self-portrait: I, as the artist, am a gigantic eyeball consuming 
information and excreting it again in the form of art. So if that’s 
the case, the eyeball happens to be female and happens to be 
Mormon, but its eyeball-ness has much more to do with what it 
makes than either of those things. Therefore, if you ask me “what 
it’s like” to be a female Mormon artist, I can only describe what 
it’s like to be a giant eyeball (metaphors always get away from 
me a little). 


Your aesthetic is unique and structured, and seems to explore 
relationships and subtle confrontations. How do you describe your 
work? And, would you tell me about your process? 


MADDISON COLVIN 


I would tend to describe myself as a conceptual artist, purely 
because of my process. There’s no intuition, nothing that looks 
like “creativity” involved. I think for a long time until I have 

an idea for a project. This thinking is challenging, exciting, and 
definitely where all the fun happens. Then I think about how 
that project would be best executed. What's the way it needs to 
be made? Once that’s decided, all that’s left is making the thing. 
This is by far the most time-consuming part, and the part in 
which coincidences can emerge and really make the piece, but in 
terms of my role I transition from artist to machine at this point 
All that remains are many hundreds of hours spent painting. I 
can work for 12-15 hours at a time, and working this way feels 
mentally much like a commute. I've got to do it to get there, but 


it’s not at all glamorous. 


That being said, I do think there’s an overriding aesthetic to 
my work. The common line between the drawings, paintings, 
photos, and video is denseness. I make work that has a lot 

of time, information, image, line, mark, etc. accumulated in 


it. This sometimes manifests in a translucent mass of layers, 
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sometimes in a tight and rigorous 
drawing, sometimes in the sheer number 
of pieces made in a series. I like the 

idea of exhaustiveness being what pulls 
everything together. 


You mentioned being inspired by the 
relationships between scientific and 
experiential learning and the different truths 
each method reveals. What role does your faith 
play in your art? 


I think the most important role faith 
plays is that my art comes from a premise 
supposing the existence of a unified 
truth. It’s a fundamental LDS teaching, 
and one that I find terribly exciting. 

Truth exists. Now, can it be knowable? 
Can we, as living beings, even approach 
capital “T” Truth? No way! But to me, the 
attempt to approach truth, whether it’s 
through research, prayer, or observation, 
is worth thinking about in and of itself. 
My art is not so much about truth as the 
search for it; in other words, it’s more 
concerned with the mechanics of how 

we seek out and store knowledge than 

in what that knowledge actually means. 
We use words, images, actions, etc. to try 
to record, communicate, and elaborate 


on what we know, but all of those 


mechanisms ultimately fail. That’s very 
moving to me. These are gestures toward 
the sublime and inaccessible Truth. In the 
church, we believe that grace does the 


rest. 


Iam curious about the visual language 

you use in the Swarms series: You use 
insects, birds, snakes, plants, bats, crab, and 
fish, all organisms that exhibit collective 
consciousness — “incommunicable collective 
knowledge” you call it. What sparked this 
fascination? 


Very simply, observing the behaviors 

of swarms. How can we explain the 
way birds fly so successfully in flocks? 
Or the way in which turtles return to 

the same beach to lay eggs generation 
after generation? I liked how genuinely 
mysterious / mystical these behaviors are 


on the surface, and wanted to learn more. 


When I first saw your Swarms series, 
immediately the Mormon pioneer story of the 
crickets and the gulls came to mind. Are there 
intentional religious or cultural undertones in 
this work? 


T actually did a sound piece about the 
gulls and locusts (you can find it on my 


website). The biggest relationship the 


swarm pieces have with Mormonism 

is the aforementioned mystery or 
mysticism in them. I do think there’s 
something to be said for the connection 
between swarms (in which the individual 
organism acts as a part of a group) and 
the way in which a church requires 

some sacrifice of individuality. It’s both 

a scary and a beautiful thing, I think, to 
be a part of something that necessitates 

a setting aside of the individual in order 
to become a part of a greater whole. 
Utopian communities live and die on that 


principle. 


In what way(s) has the Mormon Feminist 
movement benefited or harmed your creative 
pursuits? 


I was fortunate to have been raised by 
very frank, practical, scientist parents, 
and have never really felt oppressed 

by my gender. I never felt as if I was 
valued or raised at all differently from 
my brothers, or that expectations were 
particularly different for us. My mom 
was an extremely bright doctor and 
former soldier, and her tough no- 
nonsense approach to faith was a model 


to me in ways that I didn’t realize at the 
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time. I realize that I’m very lucky for 
that example, and I am also massively 
privileged by my race, education, and 
socioeconomic background. 


There are lots of people who have not 
had the same chance, and I’m glad 

that Mormon feminism has created 
opportunities for them to see models of 
women making faith work for them. I’m 
also glad when women of faith “out” 
themselves as feminists, or feminists 
“out” themselves as women of faith. 
Belief and identity are complicated and 
personal and it’s nice to see that at work! 
Iam a Mormon, and a feminist, and an 
artist, and I don’t think of it as this messy, 
irreconcilable thing. None of those aspects 
of my identity interfere with or contradict 
each other in my lived experience. They 
work in harmony, as they do in the lives 


of many of my friends. 


There’s a linguistic and political tension 
between the ideas of “Mormon comma 
feminist” and “Mormon feminist.” When 
two identifiers weld together like that, 

it creates a third and somewhat separate 


group. The language defines in order to 


set apart. 


F D 


POEM BY HEATHER 
HOLLAND 


Inspired by 
“Rescue of the Lost Lamb” 
by Minerva Teichert 


Lost 

in the press 

of bleating white, 

Lache in my black wool, 
search for the shepherd, 
as others graze, content 


with their pasture. 


I was once one 

of the gentle sheep 

who heard his call, 

who followed him, 

felt his soft caress 

in the close comfort of friends 

who did not feel me quake 

when safety turned to sorrow, 

do not know how long I’ve stood 
crowded and hungry in their midst. 


I fight my way to the fringes, 
gaze at the wide green beyond, 
the craggy hills, 

streams of clear water. 

I tremble as I step away 

but it is time to walk the path 
that is calling me, and trust 
that lambs who leave the fold 


are never lost to him. 


Heather Holland lives in Provo, Utah. Her 
work has appeared in Found Poetry Review, 
Segullah,Touchstones, and in her chapbook, 

Mastering the Art of Joy. 


I would much rather be a “feminist (who 
is Mormon)” and a “Mormon (who is 
feminist).” This isn’t a watering down 

of either aspect of my identity, but an 
acknowledgment that I’m not interested 


in functioning as a subset. 


Although I am both Mormon and a 
feminist, I take some issue with aspects 
of the Mormon feminist movement. I 
was once on temple square when Ordain 
Women was standing in line to ask to 
get into the Priesthood session. I stood 
with friends in the line for a minute 

but eventually left. The atmosphere 

was that of excitement and anger and 

I felt like it contradicted any genuine 
prayerfulness that might have been there. 
To be excited and validated when you're 
turned away—how can the spirit live 
there? I know many Mormon feminists 
who don’t have this masochistic glee 
when they come up against challenges, 
but are instead truly humble, kind, 
brokenhearted, strong, fierce, loving, 
challenging, smart, doubting, patient— 
embodying the multiplicities that can 
be contained in faith. I much prefer the 
approach of representing multiplicities 
rather than demanding dualities. 
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MEAN GIRLS 


AKA “THE 10 VIRGINS” 


Talk given February 2015 in the Maryland Heights Ward, St. Louis Stake, St. Louis, Missouri 


A long time ago in my very young Primary years, I first heard 

the New Testament story of the Ten Virgins. Our teacher walked 
us through the story: the five prepared virgins, the five foolish 
virgins, the arrival of the Bridegroom, and the tragedy of those 
turned away. “Class, what do we learn from this scripture story?” 
My eager young hand shot up (I was very sure of all things in 
those days). “Those five girls were mean, they did not share—and 
that is bad, because we are supposed to share and Jesus was not 
happy with those selfish virgins.” The teacher struggled with 
explaining to the class the principles of spiritual preparedness, 
but it didn’t stand a chance against the practical playground 
interpretation we all knew in our young bones. The complexities 
of spiritual agency and preparedness eluded us, but mean girls? 
Not sharing? We understood that kind of right and wrong. 


I understand the attraction of the Ten Virgins’ kind of 
preparedness. It is temporal. It is concrete. Canned goods? 

Check. Wheat? Check. Water barrels? Gold star. Our external 
preparedness is so much easier to evaluate than our own spiritual 
storehouse. Charting the course of our spiritual growth is much 
more frightening than preparing our food storage; it is less 
measurable and lacks the comforting linearity of checklists. So 
today, without diminishing the need for physical preparedness, I 
focus instead on spiritual preparedness. 
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Elder Eyring has spoken of this tension between physical and 
spiritual preparedness: 


Most of us have thought about how to prepare for storms. We 
have seen and felt the suffering of women, men, and children, 
and of the aged and the weak, caught in hurricanes, tsunamis, 
wars, and droughts. One reaction is to ask, ‘How can I be 
prepared?’ And there is a rush to buy and put away whatever 
people think they might need for the day they might face such 


calamities. 


But there is another even more important preparation we 
must make for tests that are certain to come to each of us. 
That preparation must be started far in advance because it 
takes time. What we will need then can’t be bought. It can’t be 
borrowed. It doesn’t store well. And it has to have been used 


regularly and recently. 


What we will need in our day of testing is a spiritual 
preparation. It is to have developed faith in Jesus Christ 

so powerful that we can pass the test of life upon which 
everything for us in eternity depends. That test is part of the 
purpose God had for us in the Creation." 


What speaks to me in Elder Eyring’s words is the emphasis on 
others; our spiritual preparedness grows from emphasizing 

the needs of others: “We have seen and felt the suffering.” Our 
spiritual oil increases when we focus outside of ourselves rather 
than focusing on the “rush to buy and put away” things for 


ourselves. 


Spirituality means different things to each of us, and we develop 
and nurture it in different ways. However, at its basic idea, 
spiritual is defined as things concerned with or affecting one’s 
soul. So what affects your soul? What will you allow to affect 
your soul? What do you want your soul to be like? President 
Monson has taught, “In the search for our best selves, several 
questions will guide our thinking: Am I what I want to be? Am I 


“Floral Abstract #2” by Sabrina Jill Squires 


closer to the Savior today than I was yesterday? Will I be closer 
yet tomorrow? Do I have the courage to change for the better?’”? 
Our prophet makes it clear that we need to be charting our own 
spiritual growth. 


The lessons we learn from babyhood are of value in charting this 
course: prayer, fasting, sacrament, etc.—all these Primary answers 
do lead to a spiritual life. In all these years of laying down our 
spiritual structure, the most powerful tool is learning to serve 
others. Prayer, fasting, sacrament—but service. Service is the one 
that is most impactful for our growth. Service is transformative to 
the human soul. Service means to truly see each other as brothers 
and sisters, to make sure that everyone we encounter feels loved 
and whole. If they do not, service means we try to help and heal. 


Service is the center of my Christianity. 


There are many outward displays of Christianity that would most 
likely be unrecognizable to Christ. My favorite silly example is 
the strange conversation I had with an un-named individual who 
was lamenting that all the good scriptures were taken, so now 
what should he put on the vanity plate for his new Mercedes? 
This is an easy hypocrisy to laugh at, but how many of us post 

a nice little Christian meme on Facebook and then indulge in 
gossip, judgment, and mean-spirited living? It is a daily struggle 
to remember our covenants with our Savior and to love the 
unlovable. 


Spiritual growth flows from staying focused on the heart and soul 
of what Christ asked of us. In one of His last mortal acts, Christ 
teaches Peter an important core truth. We find this tender story in 
John, chapter 21, verses 15 through 17: 
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So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs. 


He saith to him again the second time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith unto him, Feed my sheep. 


He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me? Peter was grieved because he said unto him the third time, 
Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed 
my sheep. 


Christ washes the feet of his disciples. He then asks Peter, “Lovest 
thou me?” In response to the fervent yes, Christ says to Peter, 
“Feed my sheep.” Three times he repeats this command in a 
powerful teaching moment directed not only to Peter but to us all. 


If we love Christ, we serve others. 


This is the core of all spirituality: Feed my sheep. All of our other 
daily and weekly habits, such as prayer, scripture study, family 
home evening, serving in our callings, taking the sacrament, etc., 
hopefully flow from this central idea: Feed my sheep. I do believe 
daily habits are important and make a difference collectively over 
time. These habits can sustain us when our growth stagnates or 
we encounter obstacles. I’d like to share with you how those small 
and daily habits, built upon the Savior’s admonition to “feed my 
sheep,” made a difference in my spiritual growth at a time when I 


did not believe they mattered at all. 


Spirituality can be hard to hang on to—it can go on hiatus—and 

life can drown out the connection we crave to the spiritual aspect of 
our lives. The classic Sunday School-esque reasoning is usually “Sin 
silences the Spirit!,” but I think far more common than that usual 
guilt-inducing answer is that mortality and the struggles of our 
human lives make spirituality hard. Sometimes there are trials that 


just flat out close the heavens for a while. 


I had a dark and real experience this last year, and I feel it is 
important to share here because I know my experience is not 


unique; many women suffer this in silence. 


My husband and I have not had great success in our pursuit of 
adding one more child to our family. In fact, the math is a little 
grim. I have had seven pregnancies, and I have three children. I 
am a biologist by profession, which means I was very aware of the 
risks and statistics of pregnancy and could take a small rational 
comfort in knowing that the miscarriages that were in the first 
trimester were normal—heartbreaking, but normal. So when those 
first trimester losses happened, I could grieve, and breathe, and 
heal. Then we had the devastation of a pregnancy failing much 


later, when I was well into the second trimester. That loss was not 
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POEM BY JULIE NELSON 


“ what I would so like to be...if there weren’t 
any other people living in the world. 
Yours, Anne” 


—last words in Anne Frank’s diary 


If Eve had been first, 
confined to naked paradise 


in quiet continence— 


seafish and skybird 

her companions; the breeze 
stroking her unspoiled cheek. 
Her voice the purest 


strain remaining. 


As she hollows melon 
to the rind and cups her hand 
to drink, could they rush 


to fill her fruitless womb? 


Lying on grass 

cool and cloistered, 

on the eve of universes unnamed, 
she counts stars like children 


yet to be. 


Julie K. Nelson is a wife of one, mother of five, and author of two 
parenting books. She currently teaches at Utah Valley University. 


a common loss, and it occurred when we were rejoicing at being 
out of that first uncertain trimester. This time I couldn’t get better. 
I was patient, I knew grief takes time, but I didn’t get better. I got 


worse. And worse again. For the first time in my life I was not in 


control. I couldn’t reason my way forward. I couldn't tough it out. 


Most terrifyingly, I couldn’t see what was happening to me, and 
the darkness of what was eventually diagnosed as postpartum 
depression pulled me right under. Because I was and continue 
to be surrounded by wise people who love me, I eventually got 
the professional and medical help I needed, and I began a long 
process of slow 

healing and return 

to mental health. 

I could not have 

begun this journey if 

not for the service of 

those who loved me, 

those people who 

were willing to risk 

sharing their light in 

hopes it would help 


illuminate and heal my grief and darkness. 


It was a long year. Mortality is a beast. There are no short cuts 

in healing. For most of those first six months after our second 
trimester miscarriage, I couldn’t feel anything. Not joy, not pain, 
not God, not love—nothing. My brain was in full protective 

lock down. As I slowly worked with medical and mental health 
professionals through my depression, I began recovering in 
many important ways, but my spiritual life was still nothing. My 


daily prayers were just bouncing off the ceiling. There was no 


comfort or connection spiritually. I still went through the motions: 


I prayed with the children, read my scriptures, went to church, 


served—but it was all sand in my mouth. 


Then, months later, that quiet connection to God began to grow. 
My spiritual life had little green shoots again. Much to my 
surprise, all those months of going through the motions had not 
been for nothing. My spiritual growth had not been stunted; I 
just had to pass through this harder and louder part of mortality. 
Spiritual growth is not linear, and the routine is important 

even when we don’t see it. Maintaining my spiritual habits had 
mattered. I couldn't see any growth, but it had happened, slowly 
nurtured by my daily habits and the shared light of others. We 
must remember to be patient with ourselves. Our Savior is very 
patient with us. He is there, and we will always feel Him again. 


The heavens are not closed; mortality is just hard. 


President Uchtdorf makes this same promise to all of us, no 
matter where we are in life nor how alone we feel: “You are 
loved. You are dear to your Heavenly Parents. The infinite and 
eternal Creator of light and life knows you! He is mindful of you. 


Yes, God loves you this very day and always.”° This is why we 
spiritually prepare and daily work to grow, so when life hits us 


around we can find our way back to Peace. 


I know the traditional reading of those Ten Virgins conveys 
the message that light cannot be shared, that our spiritual 
preparedness must be our own. However, a large part of my 
spiritual survival during those darkest moments in the years of 
unsuccessful pregnancies was because of shared light. I leaned 
on the stories and testimonies and love of the women around me, 
and these shared 
human experiences 
got me through 
the times when the 
heavens felt shut. 


Metaphors of shared 
light aside, I think 
little girl me was 
right about those 
mean selfish virgins. 
They should have shared. They should have better loved their 
foolish sisters. We are all in need of each other’s love and light. 
The Bridegroom would recognize that kind of love as worthy. 
Even now, I still need your light, your stories, your experiences. 
Sharing our light with one another helps us find our way to our 


Savior. 


When we are kind to one another and gentle with one another, 
when we honestly care for and serve each other, then we are 
healing ourselves as much as healing one another. Our shared 
light makes us spiritually prepared for the grimy parts of 
mortality. 


May we all commit to being deeper and truer in our knowledge 
of who we are and who we can be. May we all commit to having 
love in our relationship with Christ and in having His Love for 
each other. May we all commit to these things so we all may be 
spiritually prepared to travel mortality. 


In the name of Jesus Christ, Amen. 


Kyra is a happy St. Louis native-by-choice and Professor of Biology at 
Maryville University. She lives with her husband and three children in a 
home that is “very very nerdy.” 


NOTES: 


+ Eyring, Henry B. “Spiritual Preparedness: Start Early and Be Steady.” 
LDS General Conference: October 2005. 


? Monson, Thomas S. “On Being Spiritually Prepared.’ First Presidency 
Message, The Ensign: February 2010. 


’ Uchtdorf, Dieter F. “Living the Gospel Joyful.” LDS General 
Conference: Oct 2014. 
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From the Ex Votos series by Cassandra Barney 


JUDY DUSHKU 


On the Sunday that ends an Exponent retreat, the 
morning session features a few women invited 

to share their “spiritual autobiographies.” While 
the atmosphere at these lovely weekends in 

New Hampshire is reliably open to widespread 
self-disclosure, there is always the sense that 

we don’t get enough time to come to know one 
another deeply and well. One may participate in 

a workshop or discuss a presentation given on a 
particular topic; another may offer up a song or 
poem; but the spiritual autobiographies are longer 
and allow the women who give them to reveal 
much more of themselves. They have time to reflect 
and are able to put “where they are today” into a 
lifelong context of spiritual growing. We listeners 
learn that who we see in front of us is one part of 

a woman; but there have been times when other 
parts of that same woman were what we would 
have seen. We might never have known her in her 
complexity unless she shared it. There’s a great 
message in these long views for any of us: What we 
are today may not be what we become. And that is 
not only exciting, but also helpful. It is a testimony 
to possibilities, and how they just keep on revealing 
themselves. 


At this September’s retreat, a dear friend and fellow 
retreater (who prefers to publish anonymously) 
and Margaret Olsen Hemming gave their spiritual 
autobiographies. The first autobiographer began 
as the picture of casual self-acceptance. She joked 
pointedly about how she doesn’t run around as 
much anymore at Exponent retreats. Those who 
haven’t known her over the years may not have 
gotten the joke, but they did sense that there was 
something special in that stated achievement. 
And there is. This woman has lived a life of such 
horrific psychological and physical sexual abuse 
at the hands of her father that at retreats during 
the last twenty years, she was scarcely able to stay 
in a room when others spoke of fathers or loving 
embrace or even gratitude to a Heavenly Father. 


When others shared their feelings about those 


subjects, she would literally flee to the woods, or 


hide in a cabin or under one. The retreats alone did 
not make this strong woman heal; but she explained 
how they were part of the healing package that she 
could depend on by coming back, as she pushed 
through years of work to learn to trust—especially 
men. She explained the particularly challenging 
path she had to push herself along to come to know 
her Father in Heaven, and to feel a safety in the 
idea that He was with her. Now a guide for others 
recovering from abuse, this Exponent sister had a 
beautiful story to tell of the power of sisterhood 
that fit wonderfully into the narrative of the retreat 
where so many spoke of the value of finding a place 
to feel safe and supported by women. 


A younger, newer attendee to Exponent retreats, 
and also the new editor for Exponent II, Margaret 
has a different story. Raised in a loving, feminist 
family that she thought was typically Mormon, 
Margaret did not sense her differentness until 
moving to Utah and going to high school in a 
predominantly Mormon community. This difference 
was highlighted again when serving in AmeriCorps 
with teammates who shared her social beliefs, but 
questioned her religious affiliation. She insisted to 
both she was not split, but rather fully embraced 
both the radical ideas she had in common with her 
fellows in AmeriCorps, as well as the ideas from 
her devout LDS faith. Her quest to find peace with 
all this complexity led her to Exponent II, where she 
says she has found a place to explore this challenge. 
Who knew that this calmly nursing mom was 


capable of such unseen turbulence? 


We normally don’t publish these autobiographies, 
but by way of explaining to those curious why there 
is so often such powerful devotion to these retreat 
experiences, we thought to publish the two from 
this year. They tell what we all discovered about 
two women we love at a retreat of caring sisters 


during a weekend in New England. 


At various times, the author has been known as Ms., Sister, 
President, or Professor Dushku. For now, she prefers to 
introduce herself as Mama Judy. 
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From the Ex Votos series by Cassandra Barney 


I used to have a lot of panic attacks and I'd feel like I just had 

to get up and run away. Maybe it’s too bad I don’t have them 
anymore—I got more exercise that way! But very recently, I 
realized that a lot of the panic attacks happened in situations 
connected to religion: church and the Exponent II retreat. I would 
hear things that would cause a terrible dissonance inside me, 


and I would flee. There were a couple different causes. One was 
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that people were talking about positive experiences that I had 
never had and didn’t understand, like feeling a strong sense of 
community. But the other circumstance was that people were 


talking about a God that I eventually realized I did not believe in. 


For this to make sense, I need to give you some background. 


I was born to a teenage mother who didn’t know much about 


being a mother. She had been told that you can feed your baby on 
the same schedule as you feed yourself, and then put the baby in 
bed after supper and let them cry. In three or four days they stop 
crying. And they do stop crying, because they have given up. So 
the first thing I learned in my life is that no one is going to come 
help me and there’s nothing I can do to change that. Then a few 
years later my father started to have sex with me, and told me it 
was my fault, and I believed all of that, so now I was a very bad 
person and fathers were not to be trusted. The Protestant church 
I grew up in didn’t put a lot of emphasis on God doing things for 
His children, so there wasn’t much dissonance there. But then as 
an adult I investigated and joined the Mormon church, and the 


dissonance started, and the panic attacks started. 


People sometimes say it was easy for them to believe in a loving 
Heavenly Father because of the good relationship they had with 
their earthly parents. That works both ways. If earthly parents 
are not loving, it is very hard to think a Heavenly Father will 

be loving. So, to me, God was scary and capricious and did 
whatever He wanted to for his own purposes, no matter how 


much pain it caused me. 


But I had a couple of friends who kept insisting that God loves 
me and that it was a good thing. And I kept asking, “Doesn’t 
your balloon ever land?” They just kept insisting that I was 
wrong. Over time, they wore me down. Could it maybe be 
that they were right? I was starting to learn that the things 

my parents had done were not my fault. Was it maybe a little 
bit possible my friends were right? I began to think about the 
idea that God might be a Father who was kind and decent and 
truly loving—and it sounded so good! I wanted it to be true. I 
struggled and prayed for years, and eventually I began to think, 
for tiny moments at a time, that perhaps He really did love me, 
but I couldn’t hang on to the feeling. It would slip through my 
fingers after just a few minutes and then take months to find 


again. 


After years of this, one day I had an idea. The idea was to write a 
letter to God, and then to write down the answer. I immediately 
thought it was a terrible idea, that it was probably some kind 

of heresy and I should forget the whole thing. Except I couldn't 
forget it, and then I made the error of telling the two “balloon” 
friends, who both thought it was a great idea and I should do it 


immediately. I couldn’t stop thinking about it no matter what, so 
eventually I sat down and wrote my letter, crying and shaking 
so hard I could barely ready my own writing, and then I sat and 


waited for the answer. 


The answer was from a Father who was loving and kind and 
patient, who saw my sins and loved me anyway, who wanted 

me to heal and grow. The answer had no condemnation, which 

at the time I couldn’t manage on the best day I'd ever had. The 
answer made me believe, in a way that I could never deny, that 
God loves me no matter what. And I never lose it anymore, and if 
I do, all I need to do is to say it, that I know my Heavenly Father 


loves me, and I feel it all again. 


I continued writing letters for several months and they all helped 
me heal. One I remember in particular started when I was ina 
very bad mood but had an unshakable feeling that I needed to 
write a letter. I stomped around the house, livid, trying to locate 
a functioning pen. When I found one, I scribbled, “OK, OK, I’m 
here, what do you want?” There may have been an expletive or 
two in there. And there was no answer. “What, you won't talk to 


me when I'm yelling?” 


Finally there was an answer, very calm and quiet and not at all 


angry. “No, but you can’t hear me when you're yelling.” 
“Oh.” 


My anger deflated and I proceeded to learn what my Father 
wanted to tell me. The letters helped me heal and reminded me 


consistently that He loves me. 


But there was a lot of dissonance at church. The worst of it was 
caused by talks about a different kind of God: the God I don’t 


believe in. 


This version of God is quite popular. I hear about Him a lot at 
church. The God I don’t believe in picks and chooses who He 
cares about, who He protects. I’ve noticed that many people 

are very willing to believe that God only protects some of His 
children, the ones that are in the right group: their group. The 
God I don’t believe in has a magic wand that He waves and 
magically stops bad things from happening to the chosen people. 
He heals some people’s bodies, and leaves other people to suffer. 
He is temperamental and capricious. I once heard Him described 
as letting bad things happen to us so we have to acknowledge 
how much we need Him—is this a God with thumbscrews? He 
rescues some children, and ignores the misery of other children. 
Eventually I figured out that either I had to stop believing in God 
entirely, or I had to believe that He is not at all like that. 
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He is not at all like that. 


Years ago [heard a story in church about a girl who walked 
home through a park after a babysitting job. She saw a man 
sitting on a bench and he looked scary, so she prayed, and soon 
arrived home safely. Later that evening, she and her father were 
listening to the news and heard a horrifying item about a girl’s 
body found in the park. She told her father about the man she 
saw, they contacted the police, and their description helped the 
police find the man. When questioned as to why he didn’t bother 
the first girl, the man replied that she had not been alone, there 
were two men walking with her. My immediate and heartbroken 
reaction was to wonder what was wrong with the other kid that 
God couldn’t love her. 


Of course, the answer is that nothing is wrong with the other 
kid. God doesn’t pick which children He protects because their 
parents taught them to pray, or because they belong to the right 
religion, or anything else. Bad things happen and God doesn’t 
stop those bad things from happening. I believe that one of 
Satan’s biggest and most successful PR campaigns has been to 
make humans believe that God protects those He loves, those 
He has chosen. If we believe that, then when something awful 
happens to us—we get mugged, we get sick, there is a natural 
disaster, there is a terrorist attack, anything—and we don’t get 
protected from it , we either hate ourselves for being the kind of 
person God cannot love, or we cease to believe a loving Father 


even exists. Either one suits Satan’s purposes. 


If you spend much time around Mormon feminists, particularly 
those on blogs and Facebook, you might start to recognize a 
familiar story: a young woman is raised in a traditional Mormon 
family, discovers feminism in early adulthood, starts reading 
troubling church history online, and goes through a faith crisis 
of doubting what she was taught in childhood. This is my story, 
except the exact opposite. I was raised in a politically liberal, 
Mormon feminist family, and it wasn’t until I was a teenager that 
I realized that the majority of the American church membership 
did not look like that. I was raised to be a Mormon feminist and 
discovered the conservatism of the church in early adulthood. 


Let me back up a little. My great-great-great grandmother was 
Ane Andersen, born in 1823 in Flensted, Denmark. She married 
Peter Olsen in 1847 and they joined the LDS church, left Denmark, 
and crossed the plains to Utah in the early 1860s. They settled 
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I believe that all the promises of God, at least all the ones I 
know about, mean He will protect us spiritually so we will not 
become evil. God doesn’t see death as tragic. We are all going to 
die, the death rate on this planet is 100%, and when we die He 
gets us back. Becoming evil is the real tragedy. He promises to 
hold our hands and support us while we go through the terrible 
things that happen to us. And He does not stop the bad things 
from happening to us, because we signed up for this plan. What 
were we thinking? I imagine that we were thinking, “Great, I get 
agency, look how much it will help me grow,” and not thinking 
“Everyone will get agency, and some of them will use it to do 
really terrible things!” Maybe we had no way to even imagine the 


terrible things. 


God loves us. He loves us all. He is not always enchanted by our 
behavior, but He always loves us. He doesn’t stop bad things 
from happening, He doesn’t stop helping us when we try to get 
through the bad things, and He never, ever stops loving us. 


The author is a mother and a grandmother and is making her first efforts 
to decorate her home with things she loves. She finds knitting in church to 
be a solace. 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


in Sanpete County, where there was a large Danish immigrant 
population, and so on my father’s side, I’m almost entirely 
descended from Danish Mormon converts. My grandma took 
great pride in Peter and Ane’s story and I heard it many times 
growing up. Even more than the pioneer history, however, my 
family emphasized its Danish roots. My father and grandmother 
often explained family habits and behaviors as Danish or 
Scandinavian. They see themselves as inheritors of the Danish 


culture. 


My parents are devout Mormons—Mormonism was the center of 
our home and I knew, growing up, that they were dedicated to the 
church. This is an important point, because it framed how I saw 
committed Mormonism. They were steadfast as anyone I knew 

as a child. They are also pretty liberal. I always knew they were 
Democrats and feminists. My father is an anthropologist who 


studies traditional medicine in West Africa. During my childhood 
he regularly traveled there for research and brought home 

stories of healings from witchcraft and interactions with magical 
non-humans. Cultural relativism was part of how I was taught 

to understand the world, even though it wasn’t until graduate 


school that I had the language to identify what that was. 


My mother is a convert who was raised by civil rights and 
environmental activists. She ran an in-home daycare so that she 


could afford to be at home with us until my youngest sister went 


to Kindergarten. Then she returned to school to get a Masters 
degree in social work. The timing of her return to school was 
critical for me—I was twelve, and her increasing outspokenness 
about social justice and marginalized populations had a big 
effect. 


What a child experiences is what they think is normal and 
universally experienced. I did not know that my parents were 
unusual. I knew that we were in the political minority at church, 


but I assumed it wasn’t by much. I thought pretty much everyone 
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I knew was a feminist, because the movement seemed so obvious 
to me. I was raised by people who never acted like being feminist 
was a caveat to their Mormonism. They are Mormons. They are 


feminists. That was my normal. 


And then, when I was fourteen, we moved to Lehi, Utah. My 
high school was roughly 90 percent Mormon. It dawned on me 
pretty quickly that I did not fit in. People there talked about 
politics at church far more than we ever did in Michigan. It was 
the first time I had ever heard such viciousness in conversation 
at church. I had vaguely known in Michigan that my family was 
unusual, but in Utah it felt like a constant message, that people 


had to remind us with every interaction that we were different. 


Rather than go silent, I started forming stronger opinions 

and speaking up about them. I protested against the racism I 
witnessed in school assemblies and the homophobia I heard in 
debate class. I also caused my church teachers headaches with 
my feminist questions. I unintentionally derailed Young Womens 
lessons with my questions. I grilled my bishop during a temple 
recommend interview about why we don’t talk about Heavenly 
Mother. In BYC meetings I repeatedly argued against the budget 
gap between the Young Men’s and Young Women’s programs. 


While my inclinations and identity solidified as a liberal, 
pro-LGBT rights feminist through high school, I also became 
increasingly devout. I read the entire Book of Mormon, getting 
up early on the morning of my sixteenth birthday to read the 
last chapter and pray about its truth as the sun rose. I went very 
willingly to church and activities every week, eagerly went to 
Girls Camp and EFY, wrote in my journal about my testimony, 


and planned to be a missionary. 


Since I was too young to serve a mission, I had to spend all 

my do-gooder energy on something else. I had this sense of 
wanting to serve and also wanted to get out of Utah for a while. 
I applied and was accepted to AmeriCorps. During that year I 
worked in an elementary school in Charleston, built houses for 
Habitat for Humanity in rural Alabama, built trails at a youth 
camp in Georgia, lived in a tent and worked at a national park in 
Arkansas, and helped with children’s art classes at a community 
college in Mississippi. My fellow teammates were the opposite 
of my Utah classmates: mostly liberal atheists. We talked about 
religion and politics frequently. I’ve dealt with lots of headaches 
since I was a child, and one time my team leader said to me, “I 
know why you get lots of headaches. It’s because deep down 
you know you can’t reconcile being Mormon with the rest of 
what you believe. Your body shows the stress from that through 
headaches.” 


It was the same message, but from the other side: you can’t 
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belong to both. Be a person who goes to church and follows the 
prophet, or be a person who advocates for feminism and LGBT 


rights. Choose one, because neither side wants you as you are. 


But I was a believer. I got special permission from the 
AmeriCorps bureaucracy to use the government van to drive by 
myself to church every week, even when it was two hours away 
from our camp in Arkansas. That year I listened to Ani DiFranco, 
put dreadlocks in my hair, became a vegetarian, and protested 
against WalMart’s labor practices, but I also read the entire Bible 
and went on missionary splits. I was filled with energy for both: 
I wanted to proclaim the gospel and stop human rights abuses. I 
felt the fire of righteousness. 


I started at BYU the next fall still burning. That first semester 
was so hard. AmeriCorps had made my theoretical social beliefs 
into strong convictions. I no longer just believed in the need for 
social programs, I had worked side-by-side with a single mother 
in poverty-stricken Anniston, Alabama for two months, and 

I had no patience with someone telling me that the poor just 
needed to work harder. My AmeriCorps teammates, women who 
had become my closest friends, sprang to my mind when my 
roommates said homophobic things. I had wielded a chainsaw, 
shingled a roof, held my own in heated religious conversations, 
and traveled by bus to Washington DC for a political protest. 
While I eventually found my people at BYU, there were 
lingering scars, particularly from the times that male classmates, 
coworkers, and administrators had made it clear that my 
opinions and willingness to verbalize them were not attractive in 


a woman. 


Years later, I attended my first Exponent II retreat. One of the 
sessions was with a woman who had done graduate research 

in interviewing Mormon feminists about their dual identities. 
Women in the room talked about feeling pulled in two 
directions and the rejection from both communities for not fully 
conforming. For the first time in my adult life, I felt like I had 
found my people. These women understood me, all the parts of 
me, and accepted me completely. I called my husband and cried 


to him with happiness. 


Soon after the retreat the following year, Aimee Hickman 

called me and asked if I wanted to be involved in reviving the 
magazine. “Yes,” I responded. “Anything you want me to do, I'll 
do it.” She took me at my word. In the last six years I have been 
the layout editor, the art editor, written fundraising letters and 
organized mailers, written articles, worked on our fundraising 
database, recruited articles for Sabbath Pastorals, been on the 
Readers Committee, started the silent auction at the retreat, and 
joined the board. I give you this list to emphasize that every 


single item here has fed my soul. I have come to love Exponent II 


and the women I have found here with a fierceness that matches 
my gratitude for them. It has become one of the pieces of my life 
that I could not do without. 


So here I am, still a liberal feminist, still a Mormon. I go to church 
every week. I’m in my ward’s Primary Presidency. And I’m the 
editor of Exponent II. And I’m more at peace with all of that than I 


have been in a long time. 


I was at the pool with my kids a few weeks ago, chatting with 
some other parents I had recently met. One of them asked me 
what I do, and I hesitated for only a moment. “Mostly I’m raising 
my kids,” I said, “But I work part-time as the editor for a Mormon 
feminist magazine.” In the ensuing conversation, one father 

said, “You're claiming both spaces for yourself. I think that’s 
great.” I hope that the work I’m doing personally and through 
the magazine will help more people acknowledge what he got so 


quickly: we get to claim the spaces where we are. 


My thoughts keep returning to Peter and Ane. As I said at the 
beginning, I heard their story of leaving Denmark and traveling 
across the Atlantic and over the country to settle in Sanpete 
County, Utah many times as a child. But I heard an extended 
version of that story just a few months ago. When Ane Andersen 
and Peter Olsen arrived in Utah, Brigham Young directed them to 
settle in Brigham City. But Ane spoke almost no English and she 
had heard that there was a large Danish immigrant population 

in Sanpete County. So she told Brigham Young that she wouldn't 
go to Brigham City, that she was going to where the other Danes 
were. She was willing to cross an ocean and a continent, but going 


to Brigham City was just too much to ask. I’ve been wondering 


since hearing that story what my family would have lost if she’d 
done as she was told, followed the prophet, and settled in an area 
that had few Danish immigrants. I probably would not have that 
sense of a strong Danish identity I spoke of earlier. So the effects 
of Ane’s decisions have been passed down the generations. And 
maybe there’s something genetic about my own insistence of 
living a devout Mormon life in a way that works for me. I think I 


come by it rightly. 


Addendum: Like many others in the Exponent II community, 

I spent much of November 6 ina state of shock and disbelief, 
checking in with friends and family about their reactions to the 
new Church policy that the children of same-sex couples cannot 
be blessed or baptized until they turn eighteen, no longer live with 
their parents, specifically disavow gay marriage, and get approval 
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from the First Presidency. In addition, simply being in a same-sex 
marriage now requires a church disciplinary council, something 
that has previously been reserved only for cases such as murder 
or serial rape. As someone deeply committed to and invested 

in Mormonism, I felt shaken to my core. Just two months after 
writing in this spiritual autobiography that I felt more at peace 
with my faith than I had in years, I suddenly questioned whether I 
could remain affiliated with an organization that was choosing an 
action that, to me, was mean, destructive, and counter-productive 


to the mission of Christ’s church. 


Writing this, I’m still in the immediate aftermath of the policy 
change, and I haven't yet processed anything beyond rage and 
anguish. I am raw to the touch and struggling to understand. 
My husband and I don’t know what to do next. We have talked 
our bishop and registered our strong opposition. We feel that 
neither of us could agree to be in a position of having to enforce 
this policy in the future. But beyond that, the future is murky. We 
simply do not know how to react. 


I will pray. I will ask in humility and with a contrite heart. I will 
try to assume the best of everyone involved. I will seek the divine 
and beg for guidance. I will struggle mightily to resurrect my 
hope. I will renew my efforts to pour out love to those around me. 
But I suspect that no matter what we decide to do, my relationship 
with the church has altered. I cannot be at peace as long as my 


church treats people this way. 


So in a few days, or weeks, or maybe months, when my soul feels 
stronger and my head has stopped aching, I will decide what to 
do next. Until then, I will listen to the apostle Paul and remember 
that it is only the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
which shall guard our hearts and minds in Christ (Philippians 4:7). 


Margaret is the Editor in Chief of Exponent II. She loves dirt and things 
that grow in dirt (including her children). 
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MORMON 
FEMINISM 


E Soe Nell Lave Ratna taN: Gro 


How did the idea for this anthology come about? How did you all find 
one another for this project? 


JOANNA: | A few years ago, I met a couple of young Mormon 
feminists from BYU. “What are you reading to learn more 


about Mormon feminism?” I asked them. “The Book of Mormon 
Girl,” they both said. Of course I was thrilled that they were 
reading my book, but I knew that there was so much more to 
Mormon feminism, a wealth of writing—from poetry to history 
to theology—that young Mormon women deserved to have in 
their hands. As a literary historian, I had assembled anthologies 
of early African-American, Native American, and feminist 
writing, anthologies that show how long men and women 

have been thinking and writing their way toward a more just 
world. I realized that it was time that Mormon feminism had an 
anthology of its own, so that we could study who we are, where 
we have been, and where we must go next. I wanted the work to 
be intergenerational, so | asked Hannah and Rachel to join me. 
They have been superb partners. 


When Joanna asked me to participate in the shared 
work of recollection and survival, I was six months pregnant, 
struggling to finish my last semester of Ph.D. coursework, 
and about to embark on what felt like a very brave move from 


California to New York, but wrote her back and said, “Yes.” 


EXPONENT II 


MORMON 

FEMINISM: 
ESSENTIAL 
WRITINGS 


Co-Editors: 

JOANNA BROOKS 
RACHEL HUNT STEENBLIK 
HANNAH WHEELWRIGHT 


Interviewed by Lisa Van Orman Hadley 


I remember you saying that the manuscript was originally around 
1,000 pages and you had to cut it in half. How did you decide what 
was essential? Were there any essays you really wish you could have 
included, but ultimately didn’t have room for? 


JOANNA; Yes, there is so much. There is material enough for a 
multi-volume series. We had to cut a few personal essays from 
the 1980s, and this really pained me. Mary Bradford did such 

important work establishing the personal essay as a venue for 


Mormon women’s expression and intellectual work. 


HANNAH: I mourned not just the pieces we originally included 
and then had to cut, but also the many pieces we couldn't even 
include in the original 1,000 page manuscript! I’ve felt very 
keenly the complexity and pain of trying to consider and give 
fair airtime to all the swirling elements of the history of a people, 
and I regret that we'll have to wait for future volumes to weave 
the story of Mormon feminism more tightly and vibrantly. For 
now, Mormon Feminism: Essential Writings links together the core 
themes, events, and players in a way that will facilitate future 
study and exploration. 


Wwtel al Cutting it in half seemed tricky because it all felt 
essential, but it wasn’t quite as tricky as I imagined. We chose to 


keep as many voices as we could by editing as many pieces as 


we could. I do wish we could have included something on sister 
missionaries and am thankful that our Additional Resources 
section helps fill in the gap. 


This anthology is ordered chronologically, starting with an essay by 
Claudia Bushman from the Pink Issue of Dialogue in 1971. How did 
you decide on chronological order as opposed to thematic or some other 
way of organizing the book? Was starting with 1971 a decision guided 
by the limited amount of space in the volume? 


JOANNA; We chose 1971 as the moment when Mormon women 
started consciously identifying as feminists and organizing 
collectively, in dialogue with a burgeoning feminist movement 
around the world. I’m a literary historian by training, so it 
made sense to me to organize chronologically so we could track 
emerging themes and patterns, questions and conflicts, to see 


how much or how little has changed over time. 


Every day on social media and the blogs, we reinvent the wheel 
as new generations and waves of Mormons find themselves 
with those beginning questions about sex, gender, equality, and 
liberation in Mormonism. It felt necessary to have a written 
record of the conversation of the last four decades, so we could 
refer back to it collectively and have some point of reference. 


T really like how this anthology blends scholarly essays, personal essays, 
poetry, transcribed podcasts and speeches, blogs, etc. What guided that 
choice? 


JOANNA} Mormon women do serious intellectual work in all 
genres. Hymns written by women have given us crucial elements 
of theology advanced almost nowhere else—as did Eliza R. Snow 
in “O My Father.” In our poems, personal essays, and speeches, 
we find visionary and serious engagement with major theological 


issues. 


HANNAH spent the summer of 2013 reading through the 

entire Exponent II archives in the basement archives of the BYU 
library. Few time-consuming tasks have felt so holy. The diversity 
of formats in the book was not manufactured by a desire for 
breaking up monotony—it was a natural product reflecting the 
variance of ways Mormons have engaged in this movement and 


the undaunted development of new modes for discussion. 


In Judy Dushku’s early essay “Feminists,” she says, “The Woman’s 
Exponent, a bi-monthly paper produced in Salt Lake City from 1872 
until 1914, did not significantly alter its focus on women’s issues 
through more than forty years of publication.” Do you think that 
the same could be said of these last forty years? Has our focus or 
tone changed significantly? Has editing this collection revised your 
perspective on feminism? 


JOANNA; Last week, I was speaking to C. Jane Kendrick, who 
was an enthusiastic early reader and supporter of the book, and 
she expressed to me a sense of grief that so little had changed 
in our conversation and in Mormon practice in the last forty 
years. I understand the pain at seeing questions like women’s 
ordination and role in church administration at a standstill. But 
I also see incredibly important work being done as Mormon 
feminism has added to its contemplative and scholarly habits a 
renewed disposition toward organizing. We also have more and 
more voices from feminist Mormon women of color. We must 
pay attention to those voices. They will define the future of the 


church and the movement. 


HANNAH: When I started the Young Mormon Feminists blog 

I emphasized that I was here to learn, because I knew these 
conversations had been started and rolling for decades and I 
didn’t want to just rehash everything over again. There’s of 
course the necessary process of learning about this history and 
personal discussion that needs to accompany that. But as much 
as I groan at the underlying fervor that just one more Sunstone 
panel or one more article in Exponent II will crack the case and 
smash our white supremacist, cis-hetero, capitalist American 
patriarchy all together, I’ve still come to appreciate the long 
game. That slow spread of ideas throughout the body of our 
people takes time, as much as we wish to speed up the process. 
So arming ourselves with old and new tools for organizing, 
learning, and enacting change will hopefully help the changes 
already put in motion decades ago into a new era of these actions 


coalescing and our consciousness expanding. 


I see many of the same questions being asked with the 
same passion, sincerity, and candor. There could be something 
sad about this, that they still need to be asked, but there is also 
something hopeful, that we are not alone in our asking. We have 
a whole community before us and with us. There is also a range 


of answers and approaches, which feels refreshing and holistic. 
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Claudia Bushman said, “The discovery of [The Woman's 
Exponent] has meant a lot to women today. Our foremothers 
had spirit and independence, a liveliness that their daughters 
can be proud of.” Did you have a similar sense when combing 
through these essays? What do you hope this generation will 
gain from reading Mormon Feminism: Essential Writings? 


JOANNA} I had some overwhelming experiences in 
working so closely with these essays. I remember the 
day I transcribed Linda Newell's “A Gift Given, A Gift 
Taken Away” which chronicles the loss of LDS women’s 
traditional anointing, blessing, and healing practices. Her 
essay is full of the names of women from diaries, letters, 
and historical documents. So many names, and I was 
doing this incredibly intimate work, this fine-grained 
editorial work that putting together an anthology 
requires—it’s like needlepoint, really, all the transcribing, 
correcting, footnoting—and I just felt a sense of presence, 
like there were many hands resting on me. I have been 
privileged to witness during my lifetime a restoration of 
the LDS women’s practice of blessing by the laying on 

of hands. It is very tender to me that we ever lost this 
practice, gave away this knowledge, and it is equally 


tender and urgent to me that it is reclaimed. 


HANNAH; I strongly felt the presence of my foremothers 
during my last year at BYU as I juggled the anthology 


on my plate. More than anything, the fervent zeal that 
seeped through the pages of their writings convinced 
me of the intrinsic worth of their own articulation of 
understanding; even if Mormon feminists continually 
rewrite and re-discuss the same topics, that process of 
identifying power and defining one’s relationship to it 
structurally, culturally, historically, and individually is 
meaningful and should not be written off as yet more 


chaff in the wind of feminism. 


Even 13 It has meant a lot to me, today. I wrote 
elsewhere that, “It felt holy to sit with the last 40 years of 
Mormon feminists, to learn from them, and be inspired 


by them...I acknowledge that some indignation and 
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sorrow might come in recollection, and that reading it 
makes me cry, no matter how many times I have read 
it before. Remembering makes me feel a rawness for 
my sisters in their earnest endeavors to reach God. 
Thankfully, the writings contain their own balm in 
Gilead, their own hope, their own peace, their own 
resolution, and their own power, built upon what 
Claudia Bushman once called the ‘dual platforms’ of 
Mormonism and feminism...I am confident that this 
shared story will tie generations together, in part because 
it will tell readers that their questions about gender in 
the church are not new questions, and that they are not 


alone.” 


And, finally, if you had to choose one piece from this anthology 
that is particularly dear to you, what would it be? 


JOANNA; Two, please? I think Lorie Winder Stromberg 
is one of the unsung heroes of Mormon feminist history. 
She is clear, stalwart, unapologetic, constant, careful, 
smart, and brave. Her essay “Power Hungry” should be 
read. I also find myself referring very often to Lani Wendt 
Young’s “Rejoice in the Diversity of Our Sisterhood,” 
which provides a Pasifika woman’s perspective on 
women’s ordination (supportive) but also urges the 
Church and Mormon feminism to recenter ourselves 
around issues of extreme urgency to women in the global 


south, the working class, and women of color. Essential. 


HANNAH: When I first read Triné Nelson’s FMH post 
“Claim Yourself: Finding Validation and Purpose 
Without Institutional Approval,” I felt that the emphasis 
on finding validation outside of the structures Mormons 
generally hold as revelatory was shifting the blame 

to women for not feeling equal. But as I worked on 

this book and as my views evolved, I’ve found myself 
continually returning to this post that I now have 
bookmarked on my computer. I still support calls for 
institutional and structural change, but more and more, I 
feel called to the work of growing our own inner voices, 


authority, wisdom, and moral action. 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich’s, “Lusterware.” Its 
words are buried deep in my heart and head, as is its 
image of Laurel standing at the edge of the Mississippi 
River, experiencing an “infusion of the spirit.” Another 
is Janan Russell’s, “On Black Bodies in White Spaces: 
Conversations on Women’s Ordination and Women of 
African Descent in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints.” She taught me something I never had 
supposed, and I am thankful. 


WOMEN WITH WINGS 


POEM BY HEATHER SYMMES CANNON 


“There’s a river of birds in migration, 


A nation of women with wings.” 


—Anonymous 


Women rising Phoenix-like from the ashes of War 
Or Illness 
Broken Marriage 
Broken Economies 
Or Natural Catastrophes 
Rising on fiery wings. 


Women clucking and hissing like mother ducks protecting 
their brood 
Defending their children from predators 
Defending their daughters from Paternalism 
Bullying 
Domestic violence 
Mutilation 
Wings raised in defiance. 


Women choosing to focus their intellect and talents with the 


home 


Supporting 

Strengthening 

Nurturing 

Challenging 

Bodies, minds, spirits 

Within family, schools, and community. 
Raising up the next generation 

Like broody hens fixed on hatching their eggs 
Beneath their sheltering wings. 


iD 


Women soaring eagle-like to heights formerly reserved for 
men 

In Business 

Sports 

Government 

The Arts 

Academia 


Wings stretched out in strength and pride. 


Women seeking truth like hummingbirds seeking nectar 
Hovering with vibrating wings 
Penetrating the heart of Scriptures 
Literature 
Poetry 
History 
Science 


Searching for answers 


Hearts pulsing as they probe the founts of wisdom. 


A river of women rising to meet the challenges 
Of ever evolving technology 
Shifting economies 
Volatile politics 
A threatened planet. 


Singing as they join the migration into a future 

Where women are respected 
As of equal worth with men 
Where the feminine holds a place of honor 
Positioned side by side with men 
Where they join together to address 
The problems of the home 

The church 

The nation 

The world 

The spirit. 
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CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 


I N YO U R aoe Tis always accepting submissions on any subject. 


WO R D S We often hear: “I am not sure what to write about or how to even begin a personal 
essay.” 
I have to tell you that The best essays start as everyday stories. Something happens to us that we did not 
I d h I . expect, or we react to something in an unexpected way. We had a script in our mind 
oved the last Issue as to how a scene would play out; then the story changed and we found ourselves in a 


completely different narrative. Notice these moments as you move through life; think 


and read every word. 


about moments like these in your past life. These moments are the stories that spark 


h e wi d e range of interesting essays. 
topics th at it cove red With one of these ideas in mind, ask yourself a few questions and jot down the answers. 
ed me from a rticle to What was I expecting? How was I living in the world before? 
What happened that I did not expect? 
a rticle. Keep up the What were the details of the moment—what led up to this point, what was going 
on with the main players; what was the setting; what were the reactions of the 
ood work! bystanders; what did I see, hear, smell, taste, and feel? 


How was the world different afterward? How was I different? How is it now? 


- Lavina Fielding Anderson 

Take these notes and organize them into a simple draft. Keep in mind that first drafts 
If you have feedback or something you are meant to invite discussion and revision; they are never perfect. Send the draft to us 
would like to submit, please send it to and let us look it over. Don’t be intimidated if you are a new writer. If your story is a fit 
editor@exponentii.org. for the magazine, we have staff members who can work one-on-one with you to prepare 


our essay for publication. 
Join the conversation! We hope to aa 


hear from you soon. ' , ’ 
The Exponent II editors are dedicated to sharing a broad range of Mormon women’s 


voices and vision through their writing and art. 


If you have something you would like to submit, please send it to 


EDITOR@EXPONENTII.ORG. 


RENEW YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION? 
IN LIEU OF FLOWERS 


py Y EA RS Exponent II would like to thank those who have recently donated in memory of Heather 
F O R Cannon. Heather specified that, after her death, she would like donations to go to Exponent 
S 50 IL in lieu of flowers. We acknowledge with gratitude Heather’s work in the Mormon feminist 
community throughout her adult life and continuing after her death. 


ORDERAT: 


WWW.EXPONENTIIORG generous supporters and thousands of hours of donated time from our staff. We are currently 
trying to raise funds for a desperately needed overhaul of our website and database 
system. This project will make Exponent II work better for subscribers and help us focus on 
producing a high-quality publication. 


Exponent II subscriptions are kept low through the help of financial assistance from our 


If you would like to help Exponent II, you can make a tax-deductible donation at www. 
exponentii.org or send money through PayPal to treasurer@exponentii.org. Thank you for 


EXPO N E N T II your support. 


SHARING MORMON WOMEN'S VOICES SINCE 1974 


